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A TALE OF THE LAST MUDBOROUGH 
ELECTION. 
CHAPTER I. 
TERE is nothing perfect under the sun; and 
“our representative system,” with all its excel- 
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CLABA EXPOSTULATING WITH HEE BROTHER. 


lences, has, as is now almost universally admitted, 

its drawbacks. It is pleasant enough, no doubt, to 

have a vote for the county, and to feel one’s self, 

once in seven years at least, to be of some import- 

ance to the state, and to have one’s hand cordially 
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grasped by the Honourable Mr. This, or Sir Some- 
body That, who, at other times, perhaps scarcely 
deigns to acknowledge the humble and reverential 


bow of the ten-pound freeholder, or the fifty-pound | 


leaseholders, or tenants at will. But it is not so 


pleasant to forfeit the custom of some profitable | 


and influential patron, or to run the risk of an in- 
convenient ejectment, or to put in peril a private 


and long-standing friendship, or to expose one’s self | 


to ridicule, and perhaps to calumny, by giving an 
obnoxious vote. 
Mr. Reid did not say all this in a breath, but 


he thought it, and a good deal more, during the | 
election of a member of parliament for the ancient | 


town of Mudborough. 

It is not pleasant, either, to have a quiet borough 
split into factions, as Mudborough undoubtedly 
was—factions as fierce for the time as was that 


ancient enmity which almost forbade the Sama- | 
ritan woman to assist in assuaging the thirst of | 


a poor wayfarer, because he was a Jew; “ for,” 
said she, “the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans.” There was a Blue party in Mud- 
borough, and a Buff party. They were pretty 
evenly balanced; and the contest was a strong 
one. The Blues won the day, however, and the 
honourable member for Mudborough was chaired 
with much pomp, after making a long speech at 
the hustings ; and, after the chairmg, he made a 
shorter speech from the balcony of the “ Star and 
Garter,” and threw a handful of silver coins into 
the street below, to be scrambled for by the boys, 
which put them into ecstacies ; and much beer was 
drunk that evening in Mudborough. 

Nobody likes to be beaten. That summer 
evening, Mr. Reid returned from business, or 
rather from his house of business, to his neat 
little villa a mile out of Mudborough, in a mood 
very different from his usual and naturalone. He 
was a “ Buff.’ His party had proved the weaker ; 
his favoured candidate had been defeated. He 
was not only a “ Buff,” but a member of the Buff 
committee; he had given up his time, had can- 
vassed, and in various ways had worked hard early 
and late; had mixed with uncongenial company, 
and had witnessed some scenes which he would 
willingly have avoided; he had approached more 
nearly than he liked to acknowledge, even to him- 
self just then, the boundary line which separated 
him from some of his neighbours ; and all this, to 
be beaten at last, when he had made sure of victory. 
Mr. Reid was human; he had human thoughts, 
wishes, desires, motives, and he did not enjoy de- 
feat. He thought that the “ Buff” side was the 
right side of politics, of course, or he would not 
have taken it; and the election of a “ Blne” 
member was a heavy blow and a strong dis- 
couragement. It was really provoking. 

But ingratitude is more provoking than simple 
defeat and disappointment. 

“T shall never forgive him; I fear, I greatly 
fear, I never can forgive him,” said Mr. Reid that 
evening, as he walked rapidly along the shady and 
pleasant country road that led to his pretty villa. 
The idea had somehow got fast hold on his mind, 
and would not let it go. It was a strange idea, 
too—strange at least to Mr. Reid; it was not often 
that he was so strongly moved ; and his direst foe, 


even though he had been “ Blue” to the back- | 


| bone, would never have thought of classing Abra- 
ham Reid among the “implacable and unmereiful” 
ones. 
| « I am very much afraid I never shall be able 
| to forgive him,” he repeated, as he entered his 
drawing-room. He thought himself alone there ; 
but he was not. 

“ And who will not Abraham Reid forgive ?” 
asked his sister, as she rose from the couch on 
which she had been resting in the dusk of the 
evening, and took her brother’s hand in her own. 

“TI did not know you were here, Clara,” he 
said, “Are you not well?” he added; “your 
hand is very hot.” 

“Only one of my headaches: I am better 
now. But who is it, Abraham, that you shall 
never be able to forgive ?” 

“T have been grossly insulted, Clara; held up 
to ridicule, misrepresented, and betrayed by a petty 
paltry fellow, who, of all others——if it had been 
anybody else, I would not care; but that he—he, 
whom I saved from degradation and ruin, should 
turn against me in this way, and make me the 
sport of every drunkard !—I will not forgive him.” 

“IT do not know who you mean, dear brother,” 
said Clara Reid, laying her hand gently on his 
arm; “nor how you have been injured ; but you 
| know who was once asked, ‘ How aft shall my 
brother trespass against me, and I forgive him ?’ 
And you know what He said. But come, you are 
weary, and fagged with this disagreeable election, 
I sometimes wish there were no such things—in 
Mudborough, at any rate. You will feel better by 
and by, when you have had a cup of tea, and 
rested: then you shall tell me who this great 
offender is, and what he has done. So, not a word 
more now, brother.” 

Abraham and Clara Reid had been early cast 
upon the world, orphans ; they had grown up to- 
gether from childhood, had sympathised in cach 
other’s sorrows, and had shared prosperity toge- 
ther. Clara had almost unbounded influence over 
her brother; it was well that she exereised this 
influence wisely, as well as kindly. 





Fifteen years before the summer evening of 
which we are writing, in a small box of a mean 
| and dirty coffee-room in one of the back streets of 
| a large town, two hundred miles and more from 
| Mudborough, sat a young man, decently apparelled, 





but in a mood of downcast despondency. A cup 
| of coffee, nearly cold, stood before him untasted, 
and a plate of bread and butter beside it, un- 
touched. His elbows rested on the table, and his 
, face was hidden in his hands; not so hidden, how- 
| ever, but that the strong emotions which agitated 
| its every muscle were plainly enough visible to 
| another young man who, in travelling gear, had 
| just entered the room, and, after casting an in- 
| quiring glance around, had walked straight on to 
the box in which the youth was seated, and stood |, 
before him unnoticed.. For a second or two the | 
| new-comer gazed keenly at the other, without a | 
/movement to indicate his presence, and then he 
| lightly laid his hand on that other’s shoulder. | 
| The desponding young man started, and looked | 
; up almost fearfully. Then he quickly rose, and | 
| grasped the offered hand. 

“ Reid! I did not think it was you.” 
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“TJ dare say you did not, my dear fellow; but 
here I am, you see: and now, Harpur, I have 
had a long journey, and no dinner. Cannot we 
find a better place than this to talk matters over 
in?” 

Half an hour later, the two young men were 
seated in a private room of an inn, and a dinner 
was smoking on the table. Harpur’s countenance 
was partially cleared, though an occasional uneasy 
sideling glance flitted across it. 

“ T don’t want to hear about it till I have dined ; 
and come, you don’t look as if you had done much | 
in this way to-day,’ said Abraham. 

“ T have had no dinner,” said the other, laconi- 
cally. “ I was not able to cat a mouthful.” 

“ Eat now then, my good friend; it will put 





events; that will do no good.” 

“ And now, then,” resumed Reid, when the | 
aloth was removed, “ what is it all about? I had | 
your letter yesterday morning, but I could make 
little of it; so I said to Clara, ‘ I think I had bet- 


ture, said,‘ Go, by all means ;’ so here lam. But 
you must tell me all.” 
“It is very kind of you,” said Harpur, in a 


of your doing such a thing—to come all this way 
from Mudborough for me. Iam afraid, however, 
you will have made a lost journey.” 

“ How do you know that, Harpur? Come, you 


about a deficiency ; what is it ?” 
“Tam cashier, you know, to es 
“ Yes, yes, I know that ; and you cannot make 


deficiency ?” 

“Sixty pounds and more,’ murmured the 
young cashier, irresolutely. 

“'That’s a good deal,” said Abraham. “ How 
long has it been accumulating ?” 

“* Accumulating !” 

“Yes; I mean when was your last settle- 
ment ?” 

“ Three months ago,” stammered Harpur ; “ the 
regular time.” 

* And sixty pounds since then! How do you 
account for it, Charles 2’ 

He could not account for it anyhow, the young 
man said: he did not know, was not aware, had 
not dreamt that there was a “deficiency ; at least, 
correcting himself, that there was a deficiency to 
anything like that amount. 

“ You did know, then, or anticipate, something 
of the sort ?” 

Yes—no—yes—no: Harpur did, and he did 
not; he was confused and giddy, he said; he 
really did not know, he was not sure whether or 
not he had expected it ; but the blow was so sudden, 
and the consequences so threatening, that it had 
unnerved him: he did not know what he was say- 
ing ; he should be all right in the morning, he 
hoped, and then he w ould be better able to enter 
into it and explain. 

“ Charles,” said young Reid, gravely; “ I left 
Mndborough yesterday with a full determination 
to help you, as far as Iam able. I don’t say that 
it will not be inconvenient to pay sixty pounds, 
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more or less, out of my pocket, at an hour’s no- 
tice ; but sooner than harm should come to you, I 
will do that. All I want in return is confidence, 
and that, I think, I have a right to expect. Now, 
I want to know how you stand with your employ- 
ers. You can tell me that. In your letter you 
hinted something about disgrace hanging over 
you. And when I called at the office just now, I 


| was told by a porter that you had not been there 


| 
| 


ter run down to M——, and see what is the mat- | 
ter, and what I can do in it;’ and she, kind crea- | 


mournful tone; “ I did not for one moment dream | 


all day; but that I should probably find you 
| where I did. I presume, therefore, that you are 
dismissed. But what else ?” 

“ They have given me till to-morrow,” said 
Harpur, faintly, “ to make up my accounts.” 

* Very well; then, as you wish it, we won't 


| say any more about the affair till the morning. 
life into you. You must not starve yourself, at all | 


Now, let us take a stroll through M . Lhave 
never been here, you know, before now. After 
that, we'll go to your lodgings. You can find me 
a bed, I suppose, or half a bed.” 

Oh, yes, certainly ; though, for his part, he had 
not meant to go home that evening, if his friend 
had not made his appearance, was the reply. 

“Then what, I wonder, were you going to do 
with yourself, Charles?” said Abraham Reid, in 
surprise. “ Come, come, this is nonsense. I shall 
begin to think you have lost the best part of your 
wits, if you talk in this way. Now, then, let us be 


| moving ;” and arm-in-arm the two young men 
walked through a few streets, and then made their 


way to Harpur’s lodgings, Reid taking care to 


| keep a close eye and a tight arm on his friend— 
are too much cast down. You said something | 


though why, he could scarcely have told. 
In the morning, Reid was up early, and roused 


| his friend. ‘ There is no time to be lost,’ he 


up your accounts right. Well, how much is the | 


said ; “ now, let us, before breakfast, go through 
these tangled accounts of yours. We'll see if we 
cannot make something of them.” 

But no, nothing could be made of them. Harpur 
had received money for his employers ; the petty 
cash was in his hands, or had been; and all had 
been jumbled together with his own quarterly 
salary. He kept no account of his personal ex- 


| penses, he said. He had received; he had paid ; 


he had nothing in hand; and there was an end 


| of it. 


“ But, my dear fellow, where is the entangle- 


ment, then? Is the error in your late employer's 


} 


| hooks ? Perhaps, after all, the mistake is there. 


| Come, cheer up.” 





Oh! no; there was no mistake there. 

“Then you are all that behindhand ?” 

Yes, there was no mistake about that. 

* And you have outrun your salary sixty pounds 
or more in a quarter of a year ?” 

Yes, Harpur supposed he must have done it. 

“ Suppose you must!” exclaimed Reid, in tones 
which exhibited grave annoyance. “Charles, I 
pray you don't trifle about it. What has become 
of the money ?” 

* J don’t know,” said the young man. 

* You have gambled, Charles, or been more 
profligate still, or both.” 

** As true as Ee 

* Stop, Charles, stop ; I ask for no strong asse- 
verations; I do not need them. LIL used to think 
T could believe your simple word; and if I can- 
not do that, the strongest oath will not convince 


” 


me. 
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“You have seen Mr. G——. You saw him | 
yesterday, before you came to me,” said Harpur, 
passionately ; “and he has been poisoning your | 
mind.” 

“Tt is no such thing, Charles; I have no¢ seen | 
Mr. G Why should you think I have ?” 

** Because he charged me with the same things. | 
If you and he did but know how I abhor from my 
very soul such vileness, you would never charge 
me with it,” replied Harpur, earnestly. 

Abraham Reid paced the room in silence. “ This 
matter,” he said at length, “rests between God 
and your own soul. It is enough. I could have 
wished,” he added, “ to see my way clearer in this 
matter, and that you had given me more of your 
confidence. Sixty pounds cannot have disappeared 
in this short time without your being able, if you 
were willing, to account for the deficiency. If you 
had been robbed, you would have known it. But 
I came to M with the full intention of helping 
you out of your difficulty, and for your mother’s 
sake, I wild do it. You will go with me into 
M—— presently.” 








* And now, Charles, that this affair is concluded, 
what do you mean to do? Have you anything in 
prospect ? You will not choose to remain here, I 
suppose P” 

“Tt will be useless. I should not be able to 
get another situation.” 

“You had better come to Mudborough, then. 
I may be able to do something for you there.” 

A week or two later, and Harpur had a seat in 
his benefactor’s counting-house. A year or two 
later still, and, with capital supplied by Abraham 
Reid, Harpur embarked in business, and pros- 
pered. In course of time he paid back the bor- 
rowed capital, and also the sum, the prompt ad- 
vance of which had saved him, years before, from 
ruin. 

Reid took the money, and returned the acknow- 
ledgment which for many years he had held. 

“There is one thing about this affair, Charles, 
which I have long wished to say, but have hitherto 
withheld. Will you allow me to say it now ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You know I have never reproached you, nor 
referred to that episode in your history.” 

“True, you never have.” 

“ Nor would I now, but that I feel prompted to 
do so by a concern for your future welfare— 
I mean, the long future. You remember how 
strongly you denied having squandered ¢hat money 
in vice P” 

Harpur turned somewhat pale, and looked con- 
fused. “I don’t think it is generous, Mr. Reid, 
to taunt me now with what passed then. If I 
said anything wrong, I am sorry for it.” 

“You said something wrong, Harpur. Read 
that letter. I received it three weeks after you 
left M——.” 

Harpur took the letter, glanced at its contents, 
laid it down, and left the counting-house of his 
friend without a remark. 

Thenceforward they rarely met; and the dif- 
ferent sides in polities which they took further 
assisted to sever them. Abraham Reid, as we 





have seen, was “a buff’ Charles Harpur was “a 


blue.” | clamations in hot and dry weather would be a 


THE MONTHS IN LONDON.—JULY. 


Tris month, as the fifth of the old Roman year, 
which began with March, was anciently called 
Quintilis. After the assassination of Julius Caesar, 
who was born on the fourth day before the ides of 
Quintilis, the name of the month was altered, in 
honour of him, to Julixs—an honour which was 
affirmed to be his due because of the labour and 
pains he had bestowed upon the reformation of 
the Calendar. 

In London, the chief characteristic of the month 
of July, which everybody looks for and prepares 
for, is the hot weather. According to the alma- 
nack, the third day of the month ushers in the 
dog-days, a season when dogs are popularly sup- 
posed to become peculiarly dangerous, though for 
what reason is a mystery which no naturalist has 
yet volunteered to explain. The fact is, that dogs 
have no more to do with the dog-days than have 
the cats or any other animals—said days being 
called dog-days by astronomers, because the sun 
on the third of July comes into conjunction with 
Sirius, the brightest star in the constellation Canis 
Major, or the Greater Dog, which the old astro- 
logers supposed to exercise some influence on the 
weather. In very old times, when our heathen 
forefathers knew no better, they were accustomed, 
on observing Sirius emerging from the sun, to 
sacrifice to him a dog of a brown colour, in the 
hopes of appeasing his wrath and mitigating the 
hot weather of the period, which they regarded as 
the expression of it. We don’t do that, exactly, 
in London ; the old traditionary custom has been 
considerably modified in the course of its descent 
to us; instead of sacrificing dogs in the dog-days, 
we content ourselves with libelling them and 
muzzling them, and rendering them objects of 
terror and alarm to nervous people. No sooner 
are the dog-days upon us, than the worthy 
corporation utters a proclamation against the 
whole canine race, which not only abridges their 
liberties, and ties up their mouths so that they 
shan’t say a word in their defence, but renders 
them the subjects of persecution to the cruelly 
disposed. These proclamations meet us every- 
where on the walls and in the shop-windows. In 
behalf of Pincher and Ponto, we would respectfully 
refer our nervous friends and the public in general 
to the practice which obtains in regard to dogs in 
countries where no dog-day traditions are current. 
Take Turkey, for instance, and look at the dogs 
of Constantinople; they are about sixty to one 
more numerous than the dogs of London; the 
weather is twice as hot, and the hot weather en- 
dures three times as long as it does with us; no 
bashaw ever fulminates a proclamation against 
them, and no man interferes with their ‘liberties ; 
and yet, though they swarm in multitudes in every 
quarter, a mad dog, so far as we can Jearn, is never 
heard of among them. What is the reason of 
this? The answer is, that ¢h7rst is t.e generating 
cause of canine madness; that in oriental and 
most continental cities surface water from foun- 
tains is abundant; while in London a strange 
or lost dog may traverse the city for days before 
he can find a drop, and is tortured into madness 
by the want of it. A better security than pro- 
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supply of water in the streets accessible to the | 
poor animals. A waterman at a cab-stand will 
tell you that, in the hot summer months, the dogs 
who drink from his tubs far outnumber the horses, 
and that many of them come regularly a long dis- 
tance to assuage their thirst. 

If we take little thought for our animals during 
the hot, thirsty season, we can be accused of no | 
negleet of ourselves. Whichever way we turn 
during the dog-days, we find ample provision for 
supplying our loss by perspiration, in the shape of | 
summer drinks of all imaginable variety, both in | 
colour and flavour. In every chemist’s shop, the | 
soda-water fountain is in full play ; at the corner | 
of every street are piled stacks of ginger-beer and | 
lemonade in bottles; the makers of these beve- | 
rages are at work from morning to night, and all | 
night long, and will know no rest or pause till the 
thermometer has gone down some fifteen or twenty 
degrees, and the popular thirst stands at some- 
thing less than fever heat. A single dealer in a | 
favourable spot sells a hundred dozen of effervescing | 
refrigerants in a day. Another, who has brought | 
the aristocratic luxury of iced sweets down to the | 
level of the vulgar penny, will do almost as 
much. 

This state of things is the reverse of favourable to 
the general shopkeeper, who seldom finds hiscounter 
besieged by customers during the dog-days. Re- 
tail business always shows a tendency to a stand- 
still during very sultry weather; people who have 
most money to spend are most the victims of las- 
situde and ennui, and find it difficult to get up | 
energy enough for a shopping expedition. From 
these causes, and others that might be mentioned, 
July is rarely a busy month with the retail trades- 
man; the season is verging towards a close; 
people are preparing to go out of town for the 
summer holiday ; then his own wife and daughters 
are feeling themselves decidedly unwell, and hint- 
ing at the advantages they too will derive from 
change of air and a week or two’s sojourn among 
the sea-breezes ; and of course they will get their 
annual holiday, if Brown can any way afford it. 

But the sultry weather, which is so unfavour- 
able to the respectable shopkeeper, is a good season 
on the whole to his humble peripatetic rivals, and 





is one peculiarity in their price, and that is, that 
it varies with the hour of the day, being highest 
in the morning when the chance of sale is good, 
and diminishing as the day wears on and the chance 
grows less; by sunset the chance grows desperate, 
and then the price is very much at the option of 
the purchaser. 

As the month grows older, the raspberries, the 
cherries, and the young jenneting apples will come 
upon the scene, and the pence-paying public will 
share in the luxuries which hitherto Covent Garden 
has dispensed only to the easier classes. As in 
July our gardens put on their best appearance and 
look their liveliest, we are likely to want the ser- 
vices of the garden-trimmer; and, whether we 
want him or no, he will come round at this time 
with his neat green painted frames for sticking the 
carnations, with his twigs for the swect peas, with 
his wire stands for the conservatory or parlour, 
with his pruning-knife to trim your vine, if you 
have one, and with his shears in his pocket to 
clip your box. As also in July we are specially 
bothered with flies, that dapper, conscious-looking 
urchin, “ Catch’em alive oh!’ with his head en- 
veloped in his poisonous fly-trap, and his sharp 
eye flashing death to blue-bottles beneath it, comes 


| bawling along the pavement, “ on murderous deeds 


intent,’ and will sell you a deliverance from the 
plague of flies for a single halfpenny. And all 
day long the streets are vocal with the shouts of 
wandering dealers and industrials, to whom tem- 
perature is a matter of secondary moment, and to 
whom the fine weather presents an opportunity of 
pushing the trades by which they live. 

Evening trips into the country, halfaccomplished 
by a ride outside an omnibus, are now much in 
vogue among working Londoners. They like to 
see vegetation in all its luxuriance. In the green 
lanes you will see them gathering the flowering 
grasses, the hedge parsley with its red-star blos- 
som, and the sprigs of wild thyme that perfume 
the banks : on Hampstead Heath they are revelling 
in the golden furze-blossom, spotted with the white 
stars of the bramble-flower; and on the meadow 
slopes of Highgate they are wandering and lux- 
uriating in the hayfields, with their children gam- 


' bolling around them in the sweet-smelling crop. 


sends a new swarm of them into the streets and | On the banks of the New River, you will catch 
suburbs, which re-echo with their animated eries. | them angling in crowds, but you will never by any 
Gio where you will, you cannot now get out of | chance catch them catching fish ; and in the trans- 
hearing of, “ Hautboys, threepence a pottle’— | suburban taverns and tea-gardens you may chance 
“ Strawberries, morning gathered’’—* Ripe goose- | to come on whole companies of them engaged in 
berries, threepence a quart; and three or four | athletic sports, bowling at skittles, hurling the 
times a day you shall meet a travelling table spread | bar, pitching the quoit, or rivalling each other in 
with pine-apples from the West India islands, cut | exploits of running, leaping, climbing, and gym- 





up into sections and retailing in penny-worths. | 
Then of flowers there is literally no end—gera- | 
niums, balsams, monthly roses, verbenas, lemon- | 
plants, oleanders, campanulas, fuchsias, rhododen- 
drons, and a long eatalogue besides, which we 
happen to know better by sight than by name— 
all are now travelling the circuit of the suburbs, 
on the heads of men and women, in hand-carts 
and donkey-carts, nursed in the arms of girls and 
children, and crammed into masses in the barrows 
of the free foresters. Immense quantities of these 
beautiful flowers are brought into the streets for 
sale every fine day, and it is but a minute fraction 


of the whole which returns unsold at night. There | 


_ to wait your turn if you call upon business. 
| veason is, that all premiums on policies of fire- 


| policies will be void. 


nastic feats of agility or strength. 
The first days of July are invariably busy days 


| at the insurance-offices, and throughout the first 


week of the month you will find the old-esta- 
blished houses crowded with clients, and will have 
The 


insurance must be paid up by a certain day, or the 
Wherever money-payments 
are concerned, there are always a round number 
of laggards, who will postpone the relinquishing 
of their cash to the last moment: and these are 
the class who now are rushing to the pay-table. 
On the Sth of July the Midsummer dividends 
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are payable at the Bank of England; and now it 
is that, day after day and week after week, that 
mysterious, undefinable, and most multitudinous 
personage—the national ereditor—comes to town, 
and holds out both hands for the interest of the 
invested millions. The national creditor is of 
both sexes, and wears as many shapes and cos- 
tumes as are to be found between John-o’-Groats 
and the Land’s End. He (when it is a he) appears 
very frequently in the form of an elderly gentle- 
man, hale, hearty, and well-to-do, cheerful in 
ruddy rubicund face, fringed with white whiskers, 
and wearing a spotless glossy suit, of evident 
country cut. He has come in by train to receive 
his half-year’s income, and a very snug allowance 
it is; and having got it, and buttoned it safe in 
an inner pocket, he will proceed to his country 
banker’s London agent, where he will deposit the 
bulk of it, and will spend the remainder in renew- 
ing, for a few days, his old city memories and asso- 
ciations, and in the purchase of that small cata- 
logue of indispensable articles which London only 


can supply, and which wife and daughters will be | 


looking for on his return home. Sometimes the 
national creditor comes in the shape of a banker’s 
clerk, armed with a power of attorney, who pops 
in and out in a nonchalant way, and transfers in 
a twinkling credits to the amount of scores or 
hundreds of thousands to the custody of his firm. 
Again, the national creditor is a battered, worn- 
out, crippled old man, who hobbles in painfully on 
crutches for the receipt of some half score pounds, 
in acknowledgment of which he has barely power 
in his palsied hands to sign X his mark. Or, 
once more, the national creditor is a plodding, 
painstaking working man, who has made a sav- 
ing’s-bank of the Three per Cent. Consols to the 
tune of a hundred pounds or so, and draws a half- 
yearly thirty shillings, which will go towards the 
purchase of another quarter of a hundred. 

3ut the national creditor comes almost as fre- 
quently in a female garb; and she may be seen 
driving up in a carriage to the Bank, and enter- 
ing the dividend-room as majestically as if it were 
a ball-room, and carrying off her hundreds or per- 
haps her thousands with the same graceful ease 
with which she would accept a compliment or 
return a courtesy ; and she may also be seen in 
the last stage of decrepitude, led in by a couple of 
supporters, who have to guide her to the counter, 
and assist her in the signature, which precedes the 


payment of the modest dole that forms her only | 


means of support. 
A suggestive scene is the dividend-room of the 


Bank on a favourable day, when the national cre- | 


ditor is swarming in. As interest has to be paid 
yearly upon over seven hundred millions of 


money, necessitating the handing over of more | 


than twenty-five millions of cash, it would seem 
at the first glance an endless business to get 
through; but by order and system the thing is so 
simplified, that it is managed easily enough. The 
dividend-room is divided into compartments, by 
the letters of the alphabet posted aloft on the walls. 
The room is surrounded by a flat desk or counter, 
behind which are the clerks, and on which are the 
huge account-books, containing the myriad names 
of the national creditors, and the sums they have 
respectively loaned to the Gcvernment. So, when 


Thompson comes for his half-yearly dividends, he 
walks up to that section of the counter marked 
with the letter T, and gives the clerk his name. 
The clerk looks it out in the book, hands him a 
pen and sees him duly sign, and then gives him a 
cheque upon the pay-table in an adjoining room, 
which cheque is cashed on presentation. One would 
think this process easy enough, and, in truth, no- 
thing easier could be contrived. With the ini- 
| tiated it works famously, and with astonishing 
rapidity ; but strangers will blunder unaccount- 
_ ably, and perplex themselves in spite of the plain- 
estrules. Sometimes they won’t see the guiding 
letters, and go searching for Brown among the 
Ws. It has happened before now that the na- 
tional creditor was such an ignoramus, as not to 
: know his letters, and has got shoved and hustled 
all through the alphabet without finding his own 
initial. Moreover, it will happen that, having 
, obtained the cheque, the novice will pocket that 
‘and walk off with the notion that it will do for 
current coin; or failing to commit such a blunder, 
goes wandering all over the Bank in a hopeless 
; search for the pay-desk. Not very long ago a 
bewildered dame was encountered in the square 
of the Exchange, with the cheque in her hand, 
| and wonderingly inquiring where she was to get 
i it exchanged. 
| Whenever there is an income-tax, the amount 
| of that is always deducted from the dividends at 
| the time of payment; and that recalls to mind a 
circumstance not much to the credit of the na- 
| tional creditor. When, some years ago, a late 
| Prime Minister first imposed that tax, the cre- 
' ditor aforesaid took it so much in dudgeon, that 
he was not content with merely writing his sig- 
' nature as a receipt for his dividends, but he added 
| thereto abuse of the minister of the most intem- 
perate kind ; and, in not a few instances, disgraced 
himself by denouncing vengeance on the head of 
the, to him, obnoxious statesman. 
| Just as dividend-day is welcome to the receiver 
of dividends, so is the receiver of dividends wel- 
'come to the shopkeeper, who is sure to look out 
| for him, and to spread what snares he ean, in the 
way of bargains, in his path. It is the dealers in 
| luxuries of various kinds who are likeliest to gain 
| by this class of customers, and we find them ac- 
, cordingly on the alert at this season. In addition 
| to grand shows of jewellery and gems in city shops, 
there are sure to be at this time important sales 
coming off—in pictures, by old and modern mas- 
| ters; in porcelain and old china; in bronzes, vases, 
_and articles of verti ; in magnificent dessert and 
dinner services; and the sales are always ap- 
| pointed, as the window-bill tells you, for THIS DAY 
—this day, meaning any day as long as the rush 
for dividends lasts. He is quite right, however, 
in pushing his business while money is in circu- 
| lation, but let him do so by fair and candid means. 
The first. two or three weeks of July being the 
boys’ and girls’ vacation time, we find London 
abounding in spectacles and other means of recrea- 
tion for young people. Panoramas, dissolving 
views, wax-work exhibitions, and evening lectures 
and recitations, attract crowds of youthful spee- 
tators and auditors; and those places of public 
resort where exercise is combined with amusement 
—the parks, the Zoological Gardens, and the 
























































pleasant suburban fields—are vocal with the 
shouts of children pursuing their holiday sports. 
Tt is very rarely that July is throughout a dry 
and sunshiny month. After a fortnight of it has 
elapsed, on the 15th, comes St. Swithin’s day. If 
rain fails on that day, according to a popular 
maxim, rain will also fall on every day for forty 
days to follow. This is a traditionary maxim 
which, though not true in itself, has yet a basis of 
truth. Observation shows that it may rain on St. 
Swithin’s day, and that the following week or 
fortnight may be dry; but what is more fre- 
quently observed is the fact that, after the heat 
of the dog-days, rainy weather will set in about 
the middle of the month, and, beginning on or 
before St. Swithin’s day, will continue for thirty 
or forty days in showers of short duration. The 
legend attached to this moist prophecy tells us 
that St. Swithin, who was Bishop of Winchester 
a thousand years ago, was by his own desire buried 
in open ground “where the drops of rain might 
wet his grave’”—and that the monks who wished 
to remove his bones to a vault within the walls of 


the church, were prevented from doing so by a_ 


violent storm of rain, which continued for forty 
days without intermission. 

Before the 20th of July, it is incumbent on all 
persons who intend or expect to exercise their 
right of voting in the election of a member of 
Parliament, to pay up their rates due on the fifth 
of April last. If this be not done, they will not 
find their names in the list of electors which has 


will be debarred from the use of their privilege. 
We may as well remind our readers, also, that the 
20th is the last day on which it is allowable to 
send in a claim to vote for the county. 

Here we take leave of July. We have said 
nothing of our favourites the birds, because in this 
month they, for the most part, say nothing for 
themselves. The robin and the whitethroat are 
the sole wild songsters that one hears in July ; all 
the rest being too busy with the cares of the family 
to think of the delights of music. A dead silence 
reigns beneath the dense umbrage of the forest, 
stirred only by the drone of the beetle or the hum 
of the wild bee. 


HOW TO SEE THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
FIRST PAPER. 

A GENTLEMAN of our acquaintance, a fine scholar 
and a man of taste, once remarked to us that no 
Englishman should study a foreign language until 
he could speak his own tongue with purity and 
correctness, and that he should not travel in 
foreign lands before he had acquainted himself 
with the beauties of his own. 

Thus thought that delightful old gentleman, 
“Uncle Charlie,” (at least with regard to the latter 
clause of our sentiment,) when he devised in his 
large heart the charming plan of giving a northern 
tour to his London nieces. There were two of 
them—the sketching one, and the poetical one. 
“The boys,” he said, if ¢ey went, should take 
care of themselves: and “the boys,” a pair of 
nephews grouped from other collateral houses, 
considered themselves quite equal to the re- 
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sponsible task. Uncle Charlie, a decided disciplin- 
arian and a man of system, who laid his plans 
and kept to them, would only allow a fortnight for 
this tour to the Lakes. ‘Too brief a luxury,” 
sighed the girls. ‘“ Not at all,” said the boys; 
“you'll get the concentrated essence—a taste of 
everything.” And so they start from Euston 
Square, after breakfast on a fine Monday morning, 
and striding over the land in that breathless fashion 
which we now take so calmly as a matter of course, 
make an amalgamated meal of dinner and tea in 
happy combination at the Windermere Hotel, at 
six o'clock on the evening of the same day. 

A beautiful outline of grey mountains, leaning 
against the evening sky, had been caught sight of 
when the party looked down from the station at 
the Kendal Junction on the green valley beneath, 
with its encircling hills, sober-looking little town, 


_winding river, and old crumbling castle, once 


owned by Sir Thomas Parr, father of Queen 
Katherine. As they proceed, refreshing wafts of 
purest air come sweeping down from the mountains, 
effectually blowing away every lingering tinge of 
London smoke, and charming into smoothness 
the lines of fatigue which were beginning to 
By 
this time, heads are frequently thrust out from 
the carriage windows: there is a sort of flutter of 
expectancy ; and at length, exclamations of “ The 
Lake !’—* Windermere!” pass from mouth to 


! mouth, as a shining reach of water opens before 
| them, gemmed with green islets, between wooded 
to be made out on the last day of this month, and | 


hills, which, as the eye follows their gentle outline 


| down the lake, seem to be dropping off into the 


softest sleep of evening. 

The excited expectation of the party is a little 
disappointed, shall we say? Ah! that feeling 
will not last long. Wait until that fine “ Coniston 
Old Man,” lifting his heavy shoulder to catch the 
glow of the declining sun, shall rise fully into view : 
wait until the wavy outline of the “ Cringle Fells” 
shall bind him on in a chain of beauty to the 
massive height of Bowfell, with the grand monarch 
of the mountains, Scaw Fell, serenely looking over 
them, and holding the sunlight on his royal fore- 
head : wait until they shall see these stretch on- 
ward to the brother Pikes of Langdale, above 
which the sun is gathering up his glorious panoply 
of clouds, and all his changeable apparel of purple 
and golden state preparatory to his solemn setting. 
Yes, let them suspend their judgment of Winder- 
mere until, sallying forth from the hotel after their 
refreshing meal, they enter the cool shades of 
Elleray Woods. We envy not their dull eye or 
their dead heart if they remain insensible to the 
snatches of loveliness which stream in upon them 
through every break in the dim woods—the tall 
stems of the trees standing on either hand to let 
the beautiful vision pass between them, like 
clusters of slender shafts in some pillared portico. 

Onward and upward they go, the young men 
hurrying to the rock-crowned summit of Orrest 
Head, where they are entranced by the perfect 
combination of some of Nature’s fairest and sweet- 
est features, which are grouped around the head 
of the lake, and which now for the first time stand 
revealed beneath them, radiant with sunset glory. 
The sketching niece is distraught between Elleray 
House, which must be sketched because there Pro- 
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fessor Wilson lived his strange wayward life of | 
brilliant phantasies, and the gardener’s cottage | 
(Professor Wilson’s old gardener’s cottage), which 
ought to be sketched because, with its great guar- 
dian trees and its steep green slope, it is just one 
of those choice little “ bits” which an artist’s eye | 
looks upon and loves. The poetical niece, with 

the inward eye of the mind, has caught a fancied 

glimpse of the eloquent “ Christopher North,” 

striding along through his thick and tangled woods, 

his fine eye full of some thought of power, and his 

long streaming hair “ combed,” as he said, “ by 

the fingers of the west wind;” and she thinks 

in her dream that she hears him exclaim, accord- 

ing to his passionate wont, “This blessed place! 

this blessed place!’ She is inclined to mourn 

over the beautiful walks which have been cut | 
through the woods, because she knows that Pro- 
fessor Wilson would not suffer the edge of the axe 
to touch a single tree or twig which his wife had 
loved, or whose shadow had rested on his daughter 
Mary. Uncle Charlie is clear that it is a vast im- | 
provement to pierce a way through the dank 

thickets, to let the sun look in and the lover of 

the beautiful look out. But by this time his 

shrill whistle is piping a recall. “ It was absurd,” 

he said, “‘ to waste all their energy on the first 

evening of a busy fortnight, and pour out all their 

enthusiasm, like a libation, on the first ground 

they touch: had they no consideration for an old 

fellow who had been privately gaping for the last 

hour, and who remembers there are such things 

as pillows and beds, though, of course, they would 

prefer the mosses and rocks and owls of Elleray ?” 

a so they muster, and stroll back to the crowded 

notel. 

Next morning, before they start, a visit has to 
be paid to Garnett’s attractive shop, where all the 
guide-books of the district are to be found, and all 
the maps, pictures, and drawing materials obtained. 
And now, breakfast over, they are off for the lake. 
Uncle Charlie puts the girls and the luggage into 
one of the omnibuses which have brought passen- 
gers to the station, while he and the young men 
have a beautiful walk down to the little bay at 
Bowness, catching glimpses on their way of the 
picturesque buildings and grounds belonging to 
the Windermere College, and of winsome villas, 
which border the road on either hand. 

The outfit of the young men is decidedly “ know- 
ing :” indeed, they have no ambition to look like 
cockneys come down to give a languid stare at a 
mountain through an eye-glass. Each has but one 
stout suit, grey or brown; one wears 2 cap, the 
other a wide felt hat, while a small knapsack is 
slung round the shoulder, containing a pair of 
high shoes, one shirt, (the alternating shirt can be 
readily sent out to be washed, from almost any 
hotel where they lodge.) a couple of pairs of socks, 
and the needful toilette apparatus. Is this all? | 
Yes ; an abundant provision for a hale young pe- | 
destrian. We ought to add, that a light water- 
proof cape or coat, or else a plaid scarf, while it | 
adds to the young man’s burden when in marching | 
order, is no despicable addition to his comfort when | 
the frequent showers descend upon him. 

The girls, too, have the good sense to leave all | 
their finery at home, having had an experienced | 
hint that people in the lake country graduate | 





downwards in the scale, in proportion to the as- 
piring character of their costume. It is decidedly 
mauvais ton to be showy and expensive. A broad 
hat, a dress and mantle of some serviceable mate- 
rial, which will not take offence at a mountain 
scramble, nor pensively part with its colouring if 
it be ruthlessly washed in a soaking cloud on the 
stern brow of Helvellyn, or kissed by the foamy 
crest of a wavelet on Ullswater; a light water- 
proof cloak, a plaid scarf for a wrapping, when the 
chill wind of evening breathes hard through some 
clefted pass ; in fine, a couple of pairs of stout 
boots which would shock Regent Street, and be- 
hold, the girls are equipped. To be sure there 
should be a neat bonnet and dress in the tin box, 
in order that they may look sober and reverential 
when they join the grave congregation in the 
beautiful little church at Windermere, or the 
Swiss-like Brathay Chapel, which so solemnly 
keeps the rocky gateway into Langdale. The hat 


| is too jaunty for Sundays. 


They have now mustered on the strand of the 
little bay at Bowness, where fleets of boats calmly 
study their own graceful reflection in the smooth 
water, except when the bustling steamers come 
driving in amongst them, with their eager pro- 
test against all dreams and delays. This is a per- 
petual conflict—steam versus oars, time versus 
taste, progress versus poetry—a little episode in 
lake life, which is emblematic of the larger strug- 
gle that is ever going on between the great eager 
driving activities of life, and the languid love of 
leisure, the longing for the gentle luxury of quiet 
thought. This very question seriously divides our 
party. Uncle Charlie is a strong partisan of the 
steamer: ‘See twice as much in a given time; 
take the whole sweep of the lake at one stroke; 
embrace everything of importance without making 
yourself hot with rowing, and galling your deli- 
cate hands, gentlemen!’ Of course the poetical 
niece longs to recline on the red cushions of the 
“Swift” or the “Arrow,” to glide into every 
delicious inlet, to break the mirrored surface of 
every shadowy bay, and to draw a sparkling line 
of light around each wooded islet. The other 
niece would have chosen the row-boat also, but 
sides with her uncle, on the attractive promise of 
seeing so much more under the convoy of steam. 
The young merchant nephew, who likes life, loves 
progress, and enjoys exhibitions of character, joins 
the steam faction; while the young barrister set- 
tles the debate by pushing off with his poetical 
cousin. 

Bowness looks so tempting from the water, that 
they would all fain have lingered there for days, 
watching the play of light and shadow on Furness 
Fell; the variety of foliage which makes Curwen's 
Island (Professor Wilson’s ‘‘ Isle of Beauty”) such 
a study for colour; and marking how each pass- 
ing cloud, each gilding sunbeam, each filmy mist, 
completely changes the expression of every feature 


| in a mountain view, just as the varying emotions 


change the meanings of an expressive face. Now 
they touch at the Ferry Hotel, looking out plea- 
santly through the green jalousies of its lofty elms 
and sycamores. Ah! that Ferry Hotel, it is con- 
sidered the right orbit for honeymoons to revolve 
in. But this remark is parenthetic—a sort of 
aside. 
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And now they come to the narrow pier, which | 
steps so boldly out into the lake from amidst the | 
broad woods of Storr’s Hall. That well-known 
causeway still preserves its historic legend of the 
day, now drifting far back into the past, when Sir 
Walter Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth kept | 
tryst with Canning upon that narrow pencilled 
line, while “Christopher North,’ as admiral of 
the fleet, ruled the movements of that famous 
regatta on Windermere. This was in 1825. They 
are all gone now; but this is the very land of echoes, | 
and the mountains go on repeating any great name 
which they have once caught, as if they would 
never let it drop. 

The scenery, as they approach Newby Bridge, 
at the foot of the lake (and the lake, we ought to 
say, is about ten miles long), becomes what most 
people would call tame. But to our mind there 
is in it a look of profound repose, an expression of 
settled peace, which is singularly soothing in its 
effect. There is no grandeur whatever, but there 
is the calmest loveliness ; and as our steam party 
rapidly tracks its way again up the lake, they open 
upon one group of mountains after another—the 
Kentmere group, the Fairfield group, and, last, 
the fine cluster at the head—until they feel that | 
their eye is becoming hour by hour better and bet- | 
ter taught in beauty. It is tantalizing to see how 
that road to Newby Bridge skirts the margin of | 
the lake, and to think what views must be caught 
when it climbs a wooded hill, or dips down into a 
mossy and ferny ravine. But still more aggra- 
vating is it to think of that matchless drive from 
the Ferry, all the way to Wray Castle, through 
groves of almost Italian luxuriance, with laurels 
crowing like forest-trees, little bays feathered with 
foliage to the water’s edge, the pendant boughs 
dipping and dripping as the breeze waves them 
over the glassy surface. 

And there is Rayrigg too—a picturesque old 
ervey house near Bowness, on a little bay of pertect 
beauty, where the stately Windermere swans come 
sailing in, scarcely cutting the water with their 
smooth keel. This is a place to which that faith- 
ful friend of man and servant of God, William 
Wilberforce, used to come to rest his active mind 
and to gather up fresh energies for his work. 
* Here,” he says, “in the early morning I used to 
row out alone, and find an oratory under one of 
the woody islands in the middle of the lake. Ah! 
if they had but time to follow that road which, 
after climbing the hill from Rayrigg, wanders on 
until it joins the direct Ambleside road! Some- 
body in the steamer discomposes them by saying 
that the view from that terrace is one of the most 
beautiful in the whole lake land. The entire length 
of Windermere is commanded from that fine spot, 
but they can’t do every thing ina given space of 
time. 

Now comes Colgarth, amidst its dark woods, 
once the home of Bishop Watson, the able “ apo- 
logist” for the Bible. His daughters, the Miss 
Watsons, still live in a pleasant cottage above 

3owness, and his grandson, Luther Watson, Esq., 
the present High Sheriff of Westmoreland, resides 
at Ecclerigg, a little beyend Colgarth, on the very 
marge of the lake. As the panting steamer sweeps 
alongside the little jetty before the famous Low- 
wood Inn, they find that the young barrister’s boat | 
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has touched the strand before them, and the lady 


eagerly presses forward to point out that cottage, 
half hiding itself in its bowery woods above them 
on the steep side of Wansfell. It is Dove's 
Nest, for awhile the home of Felicia Hemans—the 
very place for a poetess to fold a tired wing and 


| rest in, before taking fresh flights—the very place 


whence you would expect to hear melody of some 
sort, and where you will not be altogether dis- 
appointed, for a whole chorus ef birds have taken 
up the song of the poetess ever since her voice dicd 
out in the woods. 

Now comes dinner at Lowwood—a hasty one— 
because our friends are minded to make the cir- 
cuit of the fine valley of Trowtbeck, hard by, be- 
fore night-fall. Uncle Charlie orders a ear for 
himself and the girls, while “the boys” tramp it. 
The valley, which they enter at “ Cook’s House,” 
returning by the “ Briery-Close ” road, is one of 
the most interesting in the district—for the beau- 
tiful views of shining lake and blue mountains, 
caught through the lower end which opens Win- 
dermere ward—for the primitive old-world look 
of many of its clustered or scattered homesteads— 
for its steep green slopes, the favourite playground 
of lights and shadows—for the singular ridge 
which cleaves the valley in twain at its higher 


| end, its stream of lustrous water, its many-tinted 


foliage, and the grand old historic memories which 
still wander along the side of “ Kentmere High 
Street” and.“ Hill Bell.” What is that firm line 
which is drawn along the ridge, lookimg here and 
there as if it were partially obliterated, but again 
standing boldly out from the face of the sod or of 
the rock? It is the track of the old Roman road, 
marching in its stern uncompromising way over 
the hills from Kendal on to Penrith. The deep 
hollow of Troutbeck was filled with a dense forest 
in the Roman time; and the Britons are said to 
have hidden themselves in terror among its dark 
shades, while their masters were planting one firm 
footstep after another along the crests of their 
guardian hills. 

But the shadows of evening are fast stretching 
over the scene; the hollow has been possessed by 
them long ago, and hill after hill, mountain after 
mountain, is fast resigning itself to the sobering 
influence. When they return to Lowwood, they 
find that the exquisitely truthful portrait of beauty 
which each green headland, each grey mountain, 
had drawn for itself on the glass-like surface of 
the loving lake, had deepened, together with its 
darkling original, into the shadows of coming 
night. But another glory has arisen: the moon 
is up, and she, too, has found her mirror. There 
is a perfect pathway of silver lighé drawn across 
the scarce trembling water to the spot where her 
reflection lies serenely on the lake, with that dark 
mountain outline and that silver-edged cloud for | 
its matchless setting. And the solemn hush of | 
night is lying upon all around.* 





* We do not think that the inn charges, generally, through- 
out the lake district, can be called extortionate, even during 
the season, which may be said to extend from May to N 
vember. ‘They rarely exceed, for breakfast, with meat, fi 
etc., 2s.; dinner, 2s. 6d.; tea, 1s. 6d. i 


| room you will probably pay 2s. 6d. per day. 


boat for 1s. an hour, without an attendant boatman, if you 
mean to trust to your own strong arms; but you pay ls. 6d. 
per hour if you takethe boatman withyou. Don’t be tempted 
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THE PHENOMENA OF CRIMINAL LIFE. | 


PART IV. 
Havine in the last chapter dwelt somewhat on 
the unequal pressure of the penal laws upon offen- 
ders, let us now enlarge a little upon the varieties 
of mind and character, in the subjects of punish- 
ment, as they present to view the strangest fea- 
tures of the topic which we are considering. 
Has the reader ever attended a court of assize, 


and seen the prisoners in the dock called up to | 


receive their sentences ? The sentence is solemnly 
pronounced from the Bench. The prisoners de- 
seend, the dock is cleared, but what next ? 


nesses, and, perhaps, most upon those whom they 
had injured. Some lightly jest upon the occasion 
of the day, and in the night-room of such prisons 


as Newgate and Horsemonger Lane, dramatize ! 
the very court of justice, and turn it into a laugh- | 
Others are seen at once to droop and | 


able farce. 
rapidly fade, like flowers pulled up by the roots. 
A cloud settles on their brow. The spell of their 


delusion is broken; hope has fled, and, unless they | 


are closely watched during the distraction of the 


moment, they will become their own executioners. | 


By and by they are drafted into other prisons, 
and, from one source or another, the despondent 


rally, but sink into a premature grave, or the 
worse condition of incurable madness. 
The thorough villain, inured to prison and de- 


voted to crime, goes on to the very end (often of a | 


long imprisonment) joking and making fun for 
himself, to the confusion of all order and discipline 
around him, unless means of violent repression (un- 
warrantable, and rightly deemed so by the law) be 
resorted to. Indeed, with criminals of this cast of 
mind, it is often manifestly a caleulation whether 
it is not worth while to forego, for two or three 


days, the comfort of a good bed and bellyful, for | 


the sake of a little distinction, a piece of fun, or a 


thorough “ row,” which will not expose him to the | 


higher powers and corporal punishment, or pro- 
longation of sentence; and so he resolves to have 
his “ spree ;” he strikes up his favourite air, if he 
has a turn that way, or whistles, or dances to some 
self-invented music, or shouts with stentorian 
voice his slang name, and invites his old “ mates ”’ 


to respond, should any chance to be in the same | 


“durance vile.” His turnkey comes of course, and 
tells him that he must be reported to the governor. 


He bows respectfully, and perhaps tells the officer | 


that, of course, he must do his duty, but, as for 
himself, “he can’t help singing any more than 


other ‘caged birds ;’” and perhaps launches out | 
against the iniquity of laws which would shut a | anything so wicked as that. 
| that simple youth said ? 
| than that. 


man’s mouth, or separate him from his fellow-crea- 





to use a sail; oars are much safer. Such unexpected gusts 
of wind come sweeping down from the hollows of the moun- 
tains as to render sails dangerous. The very narrow skiffs 


: should also be avoided, as you often cannot predict what the 
weather may be for half an hour beforehand; and it is sur- | 


prising how soon the most placid lake can be wrought into a 
very passion. 


Irtverary.—Monday:—London to Windermere. Elleray | 


intheevening. Lodge at Windermere. Tuesday :—Bowness. 


Wood. ‘Troutbeckin the evening. Lodge at Lowwood, 


a 


Some | 
imprecate vengeance upon judge, jury, and wit- | 
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| tures, contrary to nature. The turnkey does not 
enter into argument upon man’s rights, but re- 
tires. The prisoner then resumes his music and 
his fun: but at last gives in to that “ subduer of 
gods and men,” as old Homer calls sleep, prepared 
to have his case adjudicated on the following morn- 
ing, and to descend, of course, to the eclls for the 
refractory, the hard bed, and the single pound of 
bread daily, with cold water. 

A few others, perhaps, have been stimulated to 
the same course. Their expectations are not dis- 
appointed. ‘They are consigned to the lower re- 
gions by the prison AZinos, and, although bolted 
and barred and double-doored in closest and dark- 
est separation, they are, in a sense, in company, 


| . ’ . * . 
| and enjoy one another's congenial society, daily, 


roaring at the very top of their voiees, until they 

| become hoarse with bellowing, and faint with hun- 
ger. They then begin to moralize on their folly, 
and promise better things. Their solitary and 
dark confinement is over, and they return to their 
| cells, in some measure tamed, though they soon 
again relapse into their wild and wayward habits. 
In one of our prisons an intelligent officer gives 

| the following account of a ludicrous piece of per- 
| formance, of which he once chanced to be a wit- 
| ness, on the occasion of his going down to the dark 


: nt | cell wards to see that all was “ right.”” As he was 
for the greater part recover, and hope gilds again | descending the outer steps, he heard one of the 
the future ; many of the number, however, never | 


number singing, and, to ascertain which it was, 


' he softly opened tlie outer door, and so far eluded 


the observation of the prisoners ; but while pass- 
ing between the lamp in the corridor and the cell 
doors, he was perceived by one of the number, 
whose door admitted, through some crevice, a 
glimmer of light, when he was immediately accosted 


| by the prisoner. 


1st voice. * I say, officer, pray be so good as to 
give me some water.” No answer. 

2nd voice in the dark cell. ** What do you say 

Sill ?”” 

1st voice. “ I say, officer, pray be so good as to 
give me some water. I’m very dry.” 

2nd voice. “* What are you saying, man ? There’s 
no officer.” 

Ist voice. “ Do give me some water, sir. Surely 


’ 


| yon’ll be so kind.” 


drd voice. “ Ha! ha! ha! the fellow’s mad.” 

Ist voice. “ I say, officer, did you hear that 
song? I hope you won't get that young man 
punished. He doesn’t know any better. Didn't 
you like the song yourself? I’m sure you did.” 

3rd voice. “ Why, they wouldn’t punish a fellow 
for talking or singing in the dark hole, would 
they ?” 

Ist voice. “ I say, officer. I’m talking to you, 
not to a fellow prisoner. Oh, no, I wonldn’t do 
Did you hear what 
You and I know better 
Why, you know, they punished me 
once for talking in my sleep; and at another time, 
when they put me down here, for talking in the 
dark wide awake. But I was only talking to the 


| officer, just as Iam to you, sir. But that poor lad 


doesn’t know the principle of the place. Do, kind 
sir, explain it him. Tell him that it is silence, in 
other words, to hold his tonene, or, as we would 


Make the circuit of Windermere by steamer. Dine at Low. | 52@¥, his jaw, at all times and in all places, and to 


| all people, except to his officer ; and, if he can’t do 
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that, he must do the dark hole and bread and 
water, which is no joke, I assure you, sir. But do, 
good officer, give me some water.” 

The conversation ceased. No. 1 was convinced of 
the presence of anofiicer. Thesinger thought it more 
prudent.to be still; but No. 3 in disbelief resumed 
his part of the performance by thundering on his 
iron-bound door, as on 2 kettle-drum, with his 
fists, some merry gallopade, in military style. The 
officer now made a noise, as if entering the outer 
door, for the first time, and then visited each of 
the men in the separate cells, asking them no 
questions except the ordinary one, “ All right?” 
in the interrogative tone, and taking no notice of 
the noise, as if he had not heard it. The ordinary 
prisoners below showed themselves, and answered, 
“ All right, sir ;’’ but the drummer, the singer, 
and the spokesman, were all stretched on their 
wooden beds, fust asleep, the first voice belonging 
to a consummate villain, snoring deeply and natu- 
rally. 

It may be well, in order to complete our pic- 
ture, to tell the reader something of these three 
men, and of four others who happened to be also 
under punishment at the same time. 

No. 1 was a notorious burglar, brought up to 
thieving as a trade from a child by his stepfather, 
a returned convict. Of twenty-four years of his 
life, he has been, putting all the periods together, 
exactly ten in prison, and has now to serve seven 
more. 

No. 2 was a vagrant and thief, in country parts 
chiefly, who had been in most of the unions of 
England, and many of the prisons. He is about 
twenty-seven years of age, and has seen great 
hardships. His harvest tields were the fairs and 
wakes of the country. He was thoroughly given 
to idleness from a youth. He once said to his 
prison schoolmaster, that “ he had never done a 
day’s work in his life, and never intended to do.” 
He, too, was the child of ungodly parents, and 
had been early thrown on the parish. 

No. 3 was comparatively well brought up, but 
gave himself to music, and neglected his proper 
business, until, from his inattention, he lost his 
place of work, when he took to musie as his pro- 
fession, and this left him at last penniless—an 
attaché to a Punch-and-Judy show. 

No. 4is a youth of nineteen, the son of a game- 
keeper (not a godly man) and a pious mother. 
Early addicted to the sports of the field, as the 
companion of his father, he became the dupe of | 
poachers, and, accompanying them one night, was | 
apprehended, and with them condemned. In other 
respects he was a virtuous youth, beyond his class. 
From the sociableness of his disposition, he was 
drawn into conversation with another prisoner, 
and for this sent down to the dark cell, for the | 
utmost limit allowed to be inflieted by the keeper | 
of a prison, three days, just like the others. | 

No. 5 is a man who was once in respectable | 
circumstances, but who became bankrupt, and 
was convicted of defrauding his creditors. His 
prison offence is “ the destruction of prison pro- | 
perty,”’ namely, enlarging his shoes, where they | 
pinched him, with a slight incision of his knife. | 

Nos. 6 and7 were sent down for talking to- | 
gether. contrary to the rules, in the school. They | 
were also involved in the same legal offence, a | 





robbery perpetrated in a public-house, where they 
were drinking after their work. The prosecutor 
was drunk, but swore point-blank against one of 
the two; and both being in company, and known 
as friends, were alike condenmed. Their character 
was without reproach, and their connections re- 
spectable. There is every reason to believe that 
they are both innocent, as they allege. of all par- 
ticipation in the robbery. 

Such is human justice, in its highest perfection, 
in a country where wealth cannot bribe, and where 
kingly power and popular clamour are alike power- 
less to sway its decisions. What must it have 
been in England in the bygone times of arbitrary 
rule! or what in this day, in countries less free 
and less enlightened than our own! Taking it at 
the best, how different will be the judgment of the 
Searcher of hearts in the great day when He shall 
give “to every man according to that which he 
hath done in the body, whether it be good or bad,” 
and when the sinner’s acts shall be measured 
“according to what a man hath, and not according 
to what he hath not!” 


THE LAST EMBASSY TO CHINA. 


Tarr Earl of Elgin being at the time of our 
writing on his way to China, as her Majesty's 
Ambassador to the Imperial Court at Pekin, some 
account of the last embassy to that court, of which 
the late Lord Amherst was the chief, may be 
interesting to our readers. 

The immediate causes of Lord Amherst’s em- 
bassy were, the great and increasing difficulties 
experienced in conducting British trade with 
China, through the vexations, annoyances, and 
oppressions of the local government of Canton, by 
which the utmost embarrassment was caused to 
the members of the British Factory established 
there. At that period, the Chinese trade was 
entirely in the possession of the East India Com- 
pany. ‘This unsatisfactory state of our commercial 
relations, and some imperial edicts aimed against 
Christians and foreigners, led to the appointment 
of this mission. 

After various negotiations between the English 
government and the East India Company, Lord 
Ainherst was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Imperial court 
of Pekin. The general objects of the embassy were 
of course detailed in the anbassador’s instructions; 
but much was lett to be determined by his dis- 
cretion and judgment when on the spot. Among 
other objects, he was instructed to endeavour to 


obtain permission to trade with some Chinese port * 


to the north of Canton, favourable to the introduc- 
tion of British manufactures. 

Lord Amherst, with some of the principal 
functionaries attached to him, embarked on board 
his Majesty’s ship “ Alceste,” at Spithead, on the 
8th of February, 1816, just twenty-one years and 
seven months after the return of the only other 
embassy Great Britain had ever sent to the Chinese 
emperor—namely, that of Lord Macartney. On 
the 25th of July, the “ Alceste,”’ having in com- 
pany the * Lyra.” brig of war, Captain Basil Hall, 
and the East India Company’s ship, “ General 
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Hewit,” bearing the presents to the Chinese  rities declared must be gone through by the am- 
emperor, entered the Gulf of Pe-tchee-lee, into bassador on being presented to the Chinese 
which the river Pei-ho, which runs by Pekin, emperor, but which Lord Amherst invariably 
flows, and within forty-eight hours’ sail of the refused to comply with. These astute mandarins 
town and fort of 'Ta-koo, where it was understood | began by adverting to the ceremony, to be com- 
the embassy was to disembark. ‘The “ Lyra” was plied with, as a matter of course, by the British 
despatched to announce the ambassadorial ap- | ambassador ; and they said that previous practice 
proach. would be requisite to secure its decorous perform- 
One of Lord Amherst’s private secretaries went | ance before the emperor. ‘To this it was replied, 
in the “ Alceste,” taking with him a letter to the | that every mark of respect would on the present, 
viceroy of the province, with a list of the persons | as on the former occasion of Lord Macartney’s 
comprising the embassy—seventy-five in number— | embassy, be shown to his Imperial Majesty. The 
and a general sketch of the presents. Application | mandarins having conferred together, renewed the 
was made, too, for thirty boats, for the accommoda- , subject ; but the discussion was cut short by their 
tion of Lord Amherst and his suite, the presents, | being told that whatever was right would be done. 
and the baggage. | No direct answer was made to this. 
On the last day of July, four mandarins, one| After many delays, and discussions about boats 
| 
| 


with a crystal, one an ivory, and two with gold | and other matters, Lord Amherst and the gen- 
buttons, went on board the flag-ship, the object | tlemen of the embassy who were on board the 
of their visit being chiefly complimentary. After | “ Alceste,” left that ship at noon on the 9th of 
a little formal delay in Captain Maxwell’s cabin, | August, in the ambassador's barge, attended by 
where refreshments were offered them, they were | the boats of the squadron, in two lines. They 
introduced to Lord Amherst. As there were on | entered the river Pei-ho, near the small fort of 
board no means of serving tea round, according to | Tong-koo, from which a salute of three guns was 
the Chinese fashion, cherry-brandy was substituted, | fired. ‘Three or four hundred soldiers were drawn 
not at all, it appears, to the dissatisfaction of | up on the beach. They seemed divided into com- 
the mandarins, who rose to drink, and lifted the | panies of ten by a large flag, each soldier carrying 
cup with both hands. On Lord Amherst giving | a smaller one. 
the signal for retiring, the mandarins left, ap- The chief of the embassy proceeded to the Chi- 
parently pleased with their reception. nese boat prepared for his reception, and imme- 
It was arranged that two imperial commissioners | diately received a visiting ticket from the Chin- 
should pay their respects to the ambassador on the | Chae, or special imperial commissioner, in return 
following day, when supplies would be sent to the | for Lord Amherst’s, which had been despatched 
ships. They did not, however, fulfil their promise, | in advance. In about an hour, the Chin-Chae 
owing to the roughness of the weather, which | came himself. His manners were lively and 
continued stormy for several days. At length the | affable. He did not talk of any business what- 
two mandarins paid their expected visit to the | ever, his sole object being, he said, to pay his 
“Aleeste.” They were both preceded by their | respects to the plenipotentiary, and to become 
visiting tickets, consisting of slips of red paper, | personally acquainted with him. He made a 
eighteen inches long by six wide, on which their | general inquiry, however, as to the Prince Re- 
names and titles were inscribed. They were re- | gent’s letter, and expressed the hope that both 
ceived by Captains Maxwell and Hall in full | parties would be accommodating. Lord Amherst 
uniform, and were conducted to Lord Amherst’s | returned the Chin-Chae’s visit immediately. Two 
cabin by the Rev. Mr. Morrison, where they were | hundred and forty lees, or eighty English miles 
received by Lord Amherst, and the two com- | from the city of Tien-Sing, is Tong-Koo, where, it 
missioners of the embassy, Sir George Staunton | was hinted, an imperial banquet was to be given 
and Mr. Henry (afterwards Sir Henry) Ellis. | to the ambassador. 
After the usual compliments had passed, they On the 12th of August, the boats approached 
inquired the objects of the embassy, to which it | Tien-Sing. ‘The visitors were struck by no fine 
was replied that the intention of the Prince Regent | buildings; but the increasing crowding of junks 
of Great Britain was to manifest his regard for | as they advanced, a vast population, and signs 
his Imperial Majesty, and to confirm the relations | everywhere of careful cultivation—all these were 
of friendship which had subsisted between their | attractive to the strangers. They observed, also, 
illustrious parents. Being asked if nothing further | numerous pyramids of salt, covered with mats, 
was intended, they were apprised that the objects | which had a very peculiar appearance. The boats 
of the embassy were fully stated in the Prince | were two hours and a half passing from the be- 
Regent’s letter, and would be communicated to | ginning of the line of houses on the right bank of 
the emperor’s principal minister, who, it was / the river to the anchorage. A salute was fired 
understood, was to meet them at Tien-Sing—to | from a small fort, and troops were drawn up. 
whom, also, a copy of the letter would be given. | The junks were crowded with people drawn out 
The original was to be delivered to the emperor | to gaze at the English. The pyramids of salt, 
himself by the ambassador. | also, were so covered with spectators, that they 
At this interview commenced that series of | actually looked like pyramids of men, with the 
trickeries and vexatious urgings on the part of | scorching mid-day sun shining upon their bare 
the mandarins, regarding the ceremonial of the 
ko-tou, or nine prostrations,* which those autho- =: ta ane ae 
' signifies three simple genuflexions —a mode of salutation 


ractised in China even in private life. ‘The Court ceremony 
* This Tartar ceremonial has, perhaps, been improperly o a different name, S+w kuei-keu-kou, implying thrice 
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j) rendered by the Chinese word Ko-Lov, which more strictly kneeling, and nine times bowing the head. 
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heads. There were very few females in the crowd ; 
and such as were visible were generally old, and 
evidently of the lower orders. 

After some preliminary conferences on the 
morning of the 13th of August, Lord Amherst 
aud the gentlemen of the embassy landed, and 
were conveyed in sedan chairs to the reception 
hall, the English band and military guard pre- 
ceding the ambassador. The hall was a long 
building, supported by light wooden pillars, in the 
midst of which, before a screen, there stood a table 
with yellow silk hangings before it. This was a 
symptom of the impending discussion. 

After a few polite expressions, the principal 
commissioner opened the conference by saying, 
that the entertainment the embassy were to re- 
ceive that day was given by the emperor; con- 
sequently the same ceremonies would be gone 
through by them, and expected on the part of the 
embassy, as though they were in the imperial pre- 
sence. Lord Amherst said he was prepared to 
approach his Imperial Majesty himself, with the 
same marks of respect as he would his own sove- | 
reign. The mandarins then specifically stated | 
that the ko-tow was the ceremony that would 
be required. Lord Amherst at once avowed his 
intention to follow, in every respect, the prece- 
dent established by Lord Macartney. The man- 
darins declared that Lord Macartney had done 
everything in point of ceremony that had been 
required of him, and especially that he had per- 
formed the ko-fou, as well in the presence of the 
emperor as at other times; and one of the man- 
darins had the effrontery to declare that he him- 
self remembered his lordship having performed it 
at Canton. 
than that Lord Amherst’s instructions were based 
upon authentic records, delivered to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, of what Lord Macartney actually 
did. 

The mandarins now assumed a haughty tone, 
saying that this ceremony was never dispensed 
with on occasions like the present, and that it 
would be unbecoming in them to perform a cere- 
mony which the ambassador refused to observe. 
Lord Amherst again expressed his willingness to 
approach the imperial presence with the same 
demonstrations of veneration as he would his own 
sovereign. Such had been Lord Macartney’s con- 
duct. The mandarins having dropped some re- 
mark which implied an impression that in this 
state of things the emperor would not receive 
Lord Amherst, he said that, however painful to 
his feelings, under such circumstances he must 
decline the honour of accepting the entertain- 
ment, and that on arriving at Pekin he would 
submit the reasons for his refusal to his In- 
perial Majesty. 

“What! reject the emperor's bounty ?” cried 
all the mandarins. His lordship repeated his 
regret and his former proposition, which was posi- 
tively rejected by the mandarins. 

The old ground was repeatedly gone over by 
both parties, neither being disposed to yield the 
point in dispute. Amongst other remarks made 
by Lord Amherst, during the sometimes 


the mandarius, 











with the same decennial of respect’ as had 
been accepted by Kien-Lung, his illustrious father. 

The mandarins at length said they would not in- 
sist upon the performance of the ceremony on the 
present occasion; but they threw the responsi- 
bility of the consequences of his refusal upon Lord 
Amhers t, who, however, intimated that he felt no 
uneasiness whilst obeying his sovereign’s com- 
mands. He consented to make a bow before the 
table—that being the honour paid by the members 
of the chief council of the British nation to the 
vacant throne of the sovereign. The contested 
point was then finally given up by the mandarins ; 
but on Lord Amherst afterwards, in order to 
prove his desire to conciliate, stating that he would 
make as many bows on this occasion as the man- 


| darins did .prostrations, the mandarins eagerly 


caught at this concession to demand that his lord- 
ship should also kneel upon one knee. This de- 
mand was, of course, rejected, and the mandarins 
abandoning their position, the whole party pro- 
ceeded towards the hall of entertainment. The 
English party consisted of Lord Amherst, his son, 


the. two assistant commissioners, and the Rey. 





To this no other reply was given | 





alinost | 
threatening, at others wheedling expressions of | 
was one to the effect that he could ; One day, 


Mr. Morrison. 

On entering the hall, Lord Amherst and his 
companions placed themselves before the table, 
which was covered with yellow silk, and had a 
lighted censer upon it. ‘They bowed nine times, 
in unison with the prostrations of the mandarins. 
The upper part of the hall was raised a step, and 
there the two chief mandarins, Lord Amherst, his 
son, Sir George Staunton, and Mr. Ellis, seated 
themselves—the two mandarins being on thie left, 
the seat of honour in China. All the other Chi- 
nese authorities sat below them, on the same side, 
and the other gentlemen of the embassy opposite. 
A handsome dinner, in the Chinese style, was then 
served, accompanied by a play. 

When dinner was over, they returned to the 
inner apartment, where the conference had shortly 
before taken place. The mandarins again brought 
up the old topic of the %o-tou. Lord Amherst 
distinctly said that, in the sxdience with the em- 
peror, he would sink upon’ one knee, when making 
his obeisance; and added that, on being pre- 
sented at the British Court, it was customary to 
kiss the sovereign’s hand. Tne mandarins pro- 
posed that Lord Amherst should go through the 
ceremony there and then; but he objected that he 
could not do so before any other person than the 
emperor. It was at length patho that Lord 
Amherst’s son should perform the ceremony be- 
fore his father; and, on witnessing the exhibition, 
the mandarins did not seem dissatisfied with its 
appearance, but said that kissing the emperor’s 
hand would not be allowed. Lord Amherst, of 
course, did not object to the omission. As usual 
on such occasions, on taking leave of the enter- 
tainers, the provisions remaining from the feast 
were sent after the guests. Presents of silks and 
cloths were also given to the members of the em- 
bassy, the attendants, and the soldiers, according 
to their rank, in the name of the emperor. 

The embassy started in their boats from Tien- 
Sing at daylight of the following day ; but we will 
not stay to describe the aquatic | journey to Pekin. 
while on the voyage, the mandarins 


not suppose the emperor would be dissatisfied | stated that an edict had just arrived, written in 
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Amherst’s musical band. 
Various ineffectual attempts, too, continued to be 
made by the mandarins, in the Course of the jour- | ¢ 
“ney, to shake Lord Amherst’s resolution 
the ko-tou. At last they resignedly cried out | 


ee, 





a as to say that he | 


7 


|| Once Lord Amherst went so f 
| would perform the 8 
emperor, if a Chinese mandarin would do the | 
same before the Prince Regent's Portrait ; but | 
this was not acceded to, 


Tong-Chow, near the city of the same name, | 

and which is the port or Gravesend of Pekin, ap- 

| peared in sight. 

| in the evening. Toops were drawn Up, and a | 
salute fired; and there was flourish of very un- 
uusical instruments, The pagoda had been a 

|| great topic of incitement jn the songs of the 





joyously hailed by them. They had toiled against 

the stream of the P *i-ho, at the Same time that 

Lord Amherst and his colleagues had been work. 
| ing their weary way against the current of preju- 
|| dice and unjust pretension, 

| (To be continued. ] 

{ Wie ee 

ECHOES OF A MOTHER’s VOICE. 
“THERE Was once,” sa ys Rey. Dr. P. H. Fowler, “an 
obscure and pious woman living in the south of Eng. 
land, .} istory is Silent respecting her ancestry, her 

|| place of birth, and her education. She had an only 

' son, whom she made it her great business to train in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, In the 

| Seventh year of his age, his mothey diel, and a few 

| years later the lad Went to sea, and engaged at length 

j| 3 a sailor in the African slave-trade, He was soon 
an adept in Vice, and though among the youngest of 
the crew, he was the most Proficient in guilt. But 
his mother’s instructions sent their echoes to him, and 
though at first he sought to deafen himself to them, 
they grew louder and louder, until, listening to them at 

|| 44st, he became a fervent Christian, a Successfiy] preacher, 

| the author of books which the church wil] never let die, 

| and a Writer of hynns the use of which js Coextensiye 
With our tongue, 

| “ This wayward son, whom his mother, though dead, 

| addressed and reclaimed, was the means of the con. 
Version of Claudius Buchanan, so distinguished for his 

ours in the East Indies; and the * Star in the 

ast,’ a book published by Mr. Buchanan, first called 

| the attention of our Judson to the missionary work, 
and sent him an apostle to Burmah, 

“The Sailor, turned preacher, was also the means of 
delivering the Rey, T ‘omas Seott from the mazes of 
ruinous error, and introducing him to the Way, the 
truth, and the life, “ir, Scott Prepared the Commen. 

|| tary known by his name, and which still Continues its 
Mission of Converting and sanctifying power, 

“The influence of this same Minister and author, 
in Connection with that of Doddridge, was principally 
instrument,] in making Wilberforce the Christian he 
Was. To Wilberforee’s * Practical View of Christian. 
ity,’ the Conversion of Legh Richmond May be ascribed, 
and Legh Richmond wrote ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ 
and other tracts, which have Contributed to the salva. 

tion of thousands of souls, 

“Such are Some of the results of that Voice from 

j| the deaq which spoke to John Newton ; and what 2 

| small portion of the whole sum has yet been revealed!” 


t-trackers on their laborious way; and it was | 
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red ink by the emperor himself, objecting to Lord | THE THREE PHYSICIANS, 
This did not look well. Tre celebrated Frene 


Tartar ceremony before the | su 


| ; ‘ 
> >|  ONR creat advantage of truth Over falsehood is that 
¢ 4 , Oy € } 5 ? 
On the 19th of August, the lofty Pagoda of 1e former suits a short memory, 


THE most Superficial observer must have noticed that 
They anchored Opposite its walls | both virtues and Vices live in families, 
y 





| ite. 


— 


h physician, Dunmoulin, on his 


death bed, when Surrounded by the most distinguished 
itizens of Paris, who regretted the loss which the pro- 
about | fession Would sustain jn his death, said 

; “My friends, | leave behind me three physicians 
several times, « fen-ye!” (the will f Heaven), | much Sreater than myself.” 

eing pressed to name them, each of the doctors 
Pposing himself to be one of the three, he answered, 
‘ater, Exercise, and Diet,” 


» Said :— 





ene 


a 
LIZZIE. 
Among the graves of thousands dead, 
One hallow'd mound I know : 
And many thoughts £0 wand’ring there, 
: =e 
or Lizzie sleeps below. 


Lizzie, a happy, radiant beam | 
Of blessed sunshine given, | 

To stream athwart our Path awhile, 
Then vanish back to heaven. 

She was a fair and smiling babe, 
So gentle to behold, 

t seem’d as if a little lamb 

Had stray’d from heaven’s fold, 


And she Would raise her Sweet blue eyes, 
And sigh, when Worn wit) pain, 
As if she y ish’d hey Shepherd dear 
‘ould fetch her home again, 


For Death’s rude storm came sweeping o’ey 
Our blossom of the May, 

And like a fair and drooping flower 
She faded day by day, 

We wateh’d her when the blushing: east 
Proclaim’d the Morning nig} - 

Ve watch’d her when the quiet stars 
By thousands throng’d the sky. 


And Many a night and many a morn 
Still found us Watching there, 

Refore the dreary death-shade fel] 
Upon her forehead fair, 





It came at last—that time of gloom! 
We knew her hour Was come : | 
Ter smal] White feet already press’ 
The threshold of her home. i 
And a sweet Voice went murm’ring round, | 
‘rom one We might not see— | 
“Suffer the little child,” it sa, | 
“To come and dwell with me!” | 


She never felt the Winter’s frost, 
Nor heard its wild Winds bloy ; 

Safe in the arms of God she lay, 
Before the fall of snow, 


Ah! sy iftly from its fragile cage 
Our pretty bird took; Wing ; 

It flutter’d through the loosen’d Wires, 
And soar’d to heaven to Sing, 


And from the ey: ‘lasting hills 
Sweet strains fame floating doy n; 
Another Pearl of love was set 
In the Redeemer’s crown, 
White is the world’s tempestuons sea 
With the rough billows? f; am ; 
Lut the first Wave that Jasl’q thy bark 
Vas that Which wash’g it home! 
Josrrnutyg, 


————— 
SESE 


a a enemas ene ~—atccnrco j 
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Varieties. 


—_~—- 


Persian Manuscerprs.—The art of caligraphy is car- 
ried by the Persians to the highest perfection, and they are 
allowed to be the best penmen in the East. Their bean- 
tiful character affords the greatest scope for a fine writer 
to display his skill—so different from our ugly, stiff, up 
hairstroke and down blackstroke character, in which to 
make any writing look elegant is almost impossible. To 
write really well, is here considered a great accomplish- 
ment, and it is a pretty sure way of making a livelihood. 
Many persons earn their subsistence by transcribing books, 
and a good copyist is well paid for his labour. I have 
heard of a famous caligrapher, who lived at Ispahan in the 
last century, whose writing was so exquisitely beautiful 
that he could obtain five tomans for every line he trans- 
cribed. For the truth of this statement I cannot vouch ; 
but whether correct or otherwise, it will serve to show the 
estimation in which this elegant art is held. Copies of the 
works of Persian authors, written in this country, are fur 
superior to any transcribed in India. Independent of the 
handwriting being usually much better, they are always 
far more accurate. An Indian scribe seldom understands 
a word of the Persian book which he is copying, and con- 
sequently makes all sorts of blunders. Besides this, the 
Indian moonshees, or language-masters, notwithstanding 
their pretension and conceit, are for the most part very 
indifferent scholars; and when they meet with a pass.ge 
in a Persian author which they are unable to comprehend, 
they make no scruple of altering the original text to suit 
their own fancy or limited knowledge. When a work thus 
garbled is put into the hands of an ignorant copyist, one 
may imagine what a mutilated production will be the 
result of his labours. I have rarely seen a copy of any 
well-known Persian work, written in India, which did not 
abound, in almost every page, with the grossest mistakes. 
. ... Persian ink never loses its colour and lustre. I 
have in my possession some MSS. written more than four 
centuries ago. The paper has turned dingy and dark, but 
the writing is as clear and brilliant as if it had been exe- 
cuted yesterday. ‘This ink, though not impaired by age, is 
easily injured by damp, and may be completely blotted out 
by a wet finger.—Binning’s “ Persia.” 

Surpwrecks.—LiFr Boat Services.—The life boats 
of the Royal National Life Boat Institution have, during 
the last few months, rescued the crews of the following 
vessels :—Reliance, of London, 15; ‘Tennant, of Stockton, 
8; Pensher, of Sunderland, 7; Georgina, of Inverness, 5 ; 
Sophie, ef Oporto, 11; Temperance, of Belfast, 4; Rat- 
clitte of Whitby, 8; a coble, of Berwick, 3; Hibernia, of 
Teigmnouth, 4; Heinrich Gerdes, of Kostock, 5; Catherine, 
of Ipswich, 3; total, 76 persons. A most satisfactory 
result, and affording a striking proof of what may be 
accomplished in this work of humanity by co-operation, 
by exertion, and by the skilful and courageous conduct of 
our boatmen in the use of the life-boats on our coasts. The 
total number of persons saved from shipwreck by the life- 
boats of the society and other means, since its prior esta- 
blishment in 1824, and for rescuing whom the committee 
have granted honorary and pecuniary rewards, is 10,101! 
Who can contemplate this large number of lives saved 
from a watery grave without heartfelt satisfaction ? And 
to those who have directly by their individual exertions, 
or to others who have indirectly by their subscriptions, 
contributed to that happy result, that satisfaction must be 
greatly enhanced. 

Qvren Henrietta Maria to ner Hvuspanp, 
CHARLES T, IN 1646.—“'The folly is so great, that 1 do 
not understand it. Delays have always ruined you, As 
to your answer on the militia, I would believe that you 
will not consent to pass it for two years, as I understand 
you will be pressed to do, and that you will refuse it. But, 
perhaps, it is already done ; you are beginning again your 
old game of yielding everything. For my own consolation, 
however, I will hope the contrary, till 1 hear the decision ; 
for I confess that if you do it, you ruin me in ruining 
yourself; and that, could I have believed it, I should 
never have quitted England; for my journey is rendered 
ridiculous by what you do, having broken all the resolu- 
tions that you and | had taken, except of going where you 





are, and that to do nothing. I send you this man express, 
hoping that you will not have passed the militia bill. | 

you have, I must think about retiring for the present into 
a convent, for you are no longer capable of protecting any 
one, not even yourself.” — Letters of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, including her Private Correspondence wih 
Charles I. 

Tur SKYLARK, A PaTTERN OF EXCELLENCE.—Behold 
yon lark. See how he rises, high on the wing, determined 
for a season to lose sight of all below! Upward he goes; 
and what sounds are those which descend and ravish our 
delighted ear—every note different, yet all breathing the 
purest melody. His heart is full of love; it overflows :— 

Higher still and higher, 
From the earth thou springest ; 
Like a cloud of fire, 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest ! 


Now he has entered’ yon brilliant cloud; and he seems 
nearing the sacred precincts, the fond object of his flight. 
His voice becomes softer. He is lost to sight. We listen; 
all is hushed. He is worshipping! It is now time for 
us to retire; and as we retrace our steps, let us each take 
a sweet morning lesson from this aspiring bird. “ Upward 
and onward!” be our motto.—Kidd’s Song Birds, “ The 
Skylark.” 

CarpinaL Ricnuetrev.—Even when his health was 
bad, Richelieu was indefatigable at work. He used to go 
to bed at eleven, then awake in the middle of the night, 
and dictate or write. At six he slept again for an hour or 
two. Richelieu well knew the value of pleasing in manner 
and address; he could command his countenance to an 
astonishing degree, and when apparently sunk in pain 
and half dead, he would in an instant afterwards rise from 
his arm-chair gay and amusing. Marie de Medicis used 
to say Richelien had tears at command. He received 
every one with studied politeness, holding out his hand 
affectionately to some who came to speak to him; and, 
when he intended to gain them over, he spared neither 
praises nor flattery. He was anxious to be of use to those 
who showed him attachment, and his word was inviolable. 
His servants looked on him as the best of masters, and he 
recompensed them liberally. —Madame de Sévigné and 
her Contemporaries. 


Mossrs.—No spot is too desolate, nene too sterile, for 
mosses to inhabit and enliven. From Spitzbergen to the 
islands on the Antarctic Ocean, along the sides of lofty 
mountains, in the most exposed situations, crouching on 
wild heaths, overspreading old walls, nestling in hedges, 
clinging to the bark of trees, loving much and equally frost 
and snow, wind and tempest, needing nothing but mois- 
ture for their sustenance—everywhere they may be seen, 
adding fresh beauty even to the loveliest spots, making gay 
the solitary places of the earth, and causing the arid desert 
to rejoice and be glad. Not only are they the first plants 
which, as by a miracle, make their appearance in a newly- 
formed soil, but with fond tenacity they cling to the spot 
where they have once taken root, long after all other plants 
have deserted it, and, tender in their nature, delicate in 
structure though they be, show wonderful power in re- 
sisting influences which are generally fatal to the vegetable 
creation. 


Tux Frre-Fiizs or S1am.—How can I pass the fire- 
flies in silence? They glance like shooting stars, but 
brighter and lovelier, through the air, as soon as the sun 
is set. ‘Their light is intense, and beautiful in colour a3 
it is brilliant in splendour—now shining, anon extinguished. 
They have their favourite trees, round which they sport in 
countless multitudes, and produce a magnificent and living 
illumination ; their light blazes and is extinguished by a 
common sympathy. At one moment every leaf and branch 
appears decorated with diamond-like fire; and soon there 
is darkness, to be again succeeded by flashes from inuu- 
merable lamps, which whirl about in rapid agitation. If 
stars be the poetry of heaven, earth has nothing more 
poetic than the tropical fire-fly.—Sir J. Bowring. 
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